WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
sleep and swapping stories the rest of the afternoon. I remember one
story Barry told me which I have since told scores of times. An
American had been boasting one day in the Shanghai bar of his
marvellous prowess in shooting. This became so boring that at last
a Scot who was sitting in a corner said, "All very interesting, but
nothing to what happened once to me." "What was that?" said the
American. "Well," replied the Scot, "I wanted to shoot snipe last year
in a marsh in Manchuria. They told me there were a lot of snipe, but
that there was some danger as tigers, too, occasionally frequented the
marsh. So, to be on the safe side, I took a paradox gun with me and
loaded one barrel with bullet and the other with No. 8 shot. I had
not gone very far before a snipe got up, and of course I forgot which
barrel I had loaded with which, and I'm blowed if I didn't shoot off its
head with the bullet. It fell in a clump of bushes, and just as I was
stooping to pick it up, out jumped a tiger and came straight for me."
"Huh!" said the American very superciliously, "I suppose you are
going to tell us that you killed the tiger with snipe shot?" "No such
luck," replied the Scot, "the beggar ate me!"
At long last in the late summer agreement on all points, except
the Mosul oilfields, was reached with the Turks at Lausanne, and the
treaty was signed, Rumbold having been appointed British Am-
bassador in Madrid did not return to Turkey, and I stayed on in
Constantinople. It was the closing chapter of an occupation which
had lasted for just five years, a little bit longer than the war itself.
All that now remained to do was to prepare for the evacuation
of all the Allied troops and ships, which was fixed for the middle of
October.
In all matters requiring organization Tim Harington was supreme,
and all the arrangements made for the evacuation of the British Army
was superlatively good. Among other things Harington was a deeply
religious man, and two ceremonies which preceded the evacuation
are worth recalling. The first was the consecration of the British
flag which had been flown at H.Q. throughout the occupation with
a view to its being hung in the Crimean Church in Constantinople,
together with the battle-flags of that war. Harington asked me to
participate with him in this ceremony, which I gladly agreed to do.
I would have liked him to place the flag himself upon the altar, but
the parson -of the church insisted on receiving the flag from Harington
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